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ABSTRACT 

This study explored some of the complexities of diversity and 
multicultural education initiatives in a predominantly white arena. The 
specific focus is on the concept of silence as it relates to a multi-year 
diversity-across-the-curriculum faculty development initiative in the 
Educational Leadership graduate programs at the University of Maine. The 
seven faculty members involved in this initiative were all white, and the 
undergraduate student body at the University is 95% white. The Diversity 
across the Curriculum initiative involved nearly 2 years of focused reading 
and dialogue about diversity and multiculturalism with the intent to develop 
course syllabi and classroom practices that were more fully inclusive. 
"Silence" in this context refers to the failure to acknowledge or articulate 
advantages of identity privilege. The study of this initiative shows that 
working to bring voices to the silences of white privilege in predominantly 
white educational environments presents particular challenges. It is hoped 
that facing these challenges will make faculty members less comfortable and 
more willing to confront issues related to diversity and equality. (Contains 
11 references.) (SLD) 
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SILENCES OF PRIVILEGE 



“My schooling gave me no training in seeing myself as an oppressor, as 
an unfairly advantaged person, or as a participant in a damaged culture. 

I was taught to see myself as an individual whose moral state depended on 
individual moral will” (McIntosh, 1988) 

Silence: An Effect of Privilege 

In this paper I explore some of the complexities involved with diversity and 
multicultural education initiatives in a predominantly white arena. Specifically, I focus 
on the concept of silence as it relates to a multi-year diversity across the curriculum 
faculty development initiative in the Educational Leadership graduate programs at the 
University of Maine. The seven faculty members involved in this initiative were all 
white. .The undergraduate student body of University in which we work is 95% white, 
and the state of Maine has the highest percentage of whites (97%) in the nation (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2000). The Diversity Across the Curriculum initiative involved nearly 
two years of focused reading and dialogue about diversity and multiculturalism with the 
intent to develop course syllabi and classroom practices that were more fully inclusive. 

The term “silence,” in this context, refers to the failure to acknowledge or 
articulate advantages of identity privilege. Thus, in order to examine silence from this 
vantage point, we need to begin froin an understanding of identity privilege. As 
McIntosh (1989) describes in her classic essay “Unpacking the Invisible Knapsack,” 
privilege operates as a package of “imeamed assets” that is largely invisible to those who 
possess it. She and others have described the challenges associated with recognizing 
one’s own privilege — a process McIntosh refers to as “doing the arithmetic of the 
upside.” Detailing a number of common ways in which privilege can be ignored, Allan 
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Johnson (2001) describes how well meaning whites remain complicit in racism by 
acknowledging the problems of discrimination, but failing to acknowledge how their 
whiteness provides them with daily advantages that are inevitably linked to others’ 
disadvantage. In other words, they are very aware of how racial discrimination is likely 
to shape the experiences of people of color, but not as keenly aware of how their racial 
privilege has shaped their experiences as a white person. The same can be said for men 
in relation to male privilege, heterosexuals in relation to sexual orientation privilege and 
so forth. 

Privilege is not a choice but rather a condition emerging from the rmeamed 

advantages that accompany particular identity categories in a given sociopolitical context. 

For instance, in relation to race, Jensen (2002) explains it this way, “white privilege is not 

something I get to decide whether I want to keep. Every time I walk into a store at the 

same time as a black man and the security guard follows him and leaves me alone to 

shop, I am benefiting from white privilege” (pp. 105-106). Privileged identity categories 

are by-products of a larger social system, or what is described as “a matrix of 

domination” (Collins, 1991) and interlocking systems of oppression. In other words, 

individual privilege resulting from sex/gender, race, sexual orientation and social class 

operate in relation to one another serving to support and reinforce much larger systems of 

privilege and oppression (Johnson, 2000). 

In this conceptualization, privilege and oppression are inextricably linked. 

McIntosh (1989) describes it this way; 

“As a white person, I had been taught about racism as something that puts 
others at a disadvantage, but had been taught not to see one of its corollary 
aspects, white privilege, which puts me at an advantage.” 
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Privilege (advantage) and oppression (disadvantage) can be thought of as flip sides of the 
same coin. For instance, my advantages as a white person emerge directly from the 
disadvantages faced by people of color. Likewise, the unearned assets of my male 
colleagues are predicated upon the system of oppression (sexism) that disadvantages me 
as a woman. 

McIntosh (1989) also describes “layers of denial” that work to protect and prevent 

awareness of one’s own identity privilege. This denial and invisibility of privilege 

provide an important platform for understanding and examining the silences that 

prevailed amidst the diversity across the curriculum initiative for the Educational 

Leadership faculty at the University of Maine. If privilege is largely unseen by those 

who have it, then understanding and articulating it is unlikely. 

Silence then is an effect of privilege. 

Exposing SUence — ^the Voice of Complicity 

“Intellectual and personal faculty development, supported over time, is 
needed if today ’s schools are to enable students and teachers to develop a 
balance of self-esteem and respect for the cultural realities of others” 

(McIntosh & Style, 2001). 

In our faculty development initiative, we did read and discuss the concept of 
privilege and its utility as a pedagogical tool. As such, it does not seem accurate to 
describe the concept of privilege as invisible to individuals in our group. However, even 
when one’s privilege is made visible, the clarity of focus can fluctuate. Thus, at one 
moment, one’s unearned advantages may come into sharp relief, yet at other moments 
may become blurry or invisible again. Thus, when engaging in faculty development 
around this issue, silences (as an effect of the invisibility of privilege) were not static. 
There were moments when individual voices acknowledged the workings of privilege in 
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their own lives and in their classrooms. Yet there were other moments when, in 
retrospect, the silence was deafening. In this context, I see silence as a signal of the lack 
of focus — the onset of blurred vision regarding our privilege. 

As described earlier, the group of faculty members engaged in this curriculiun 
transformation project are all white, from Judeo-Christian roots — ^and currently middle- 
class. Throughout the process, much discussion involved reflecting on personal 
experiences that led us to care about these issues, however, comparatively little attention 
was paid to vmpacking the “invisible knapsacks” we carry today as privileged whites (and 
men, and heterosexuals etc.) Privilege was not ignored as a concept — in fact, it was 
rigorously discussed — ^but primarily as a potential teaching tool in relation to students 
who “don’t see why race is an issue in Maine.” Reflection of our own privilege is 
relevant in order to experientially vmderstand the creation of inclusive classrooms to 
which we are committed. Discussion of privilege related to our own process of “vm- 
packing” was fairly limited in scope and depth. Thus, for example, we failed to 
consistently consider, as a group, how our own white privilege (and for some — male 
privilege and heterosexual privilege as well) might prevent us from clearly seeing 
problems hi our pedagogy and curricula. The exception to this was in the very early 
stages of our project when we invited students of color and GLBT-identified students to 
join us for a focused discussion related to their classroom experiences and 
recommendations for improvement. Otherwise, despite acknowledgment of individual 
privilege in interviews, as a group, we did not systematically consider strategies for 
vmpacking our own privilege as we engaged in the curriculum transformation process 
(Allan &. Estler, 2002) 
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In addition to the silences about the ways in which white privilege currently 
shapes our personal lives and our roles as teachers in classrooms, there was, in retrospect, 
remarkable silence about how various forms of privilege and disadvantage might affect 
the dynamics within our group of faculty. Even as we did not systematically reckon with 
our sameness as whites, we also did not explicitly address our differences as men and 
women, straight and lesbian, tenured and untenured — and how these differences and 
accordant power differentials might affect interactions among group members in general 
and in this particular process under investigation. There may be a number of reasons this 
did not occur: insufficient personal trust with one another; a perceived lack of safety 
implicit in the various power differentials within the group; not viewing reflective self- 
examination as relevant to pedagogical and curricular issues; and individual needs to gain 
greater comfort and understanding of the concept of privilege before applying it. For 
many reasons, this is obviously complex and risky terrain, which likely accounts, at least 
in part, for the silence we experienced around these issues. We also know that silence 
can be a powerful force in maintaining status quo. Thus, when dealing with a social 
change project such as this, it seems particularly important that strategies to address 
silences like these are developed in order to maintain the integrity of the project (Allan & 
Estler, 2002). 

As such, it is important for the following questions to be addressed: what are 
some of the factors that serve as impediments to maintaining a sharp focus on one’s own 
privileged positioning? What are some of the factors that can help to sharpen and sustain 
one’s focus/awareness of their identity privilege? 
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Troubling Silences 

The silences and denials surrounding privilege are the key political tool 
here. They keep the thinking about equality or equity incomplete, 
protecting unearned advantage and conferred dominance by making these 
taboo subjects (McIntosh, 1989, p. 3). 

Style (1996) offers the architectural metaphor of a dwelling with windows and 
mirrors to describe the need for curricula to both reveal and reflect identity differences 
and affirm students’ sense of self in relation to the larger social context. She writes, 
“education needs to enable the student to look through window frames in order to see the 
realities of others and into mirrors to see her/his reality reflected.” For men, whites, 
middle-class and heterosexual folks, the traditional curriculum has long provided many 
mirrors to validate their lives and experiences. 

In the case of understanding difference, curricula often emphasize the 
metaphorical windows as the predominant approach. For example, most mainstream 
approaches to “multicultural” education have focused on understanding “other” cultures 
where “other” is defined as that which is not white (i.e. multicultural awareness weeks. 
Black History Month, Women’s History Month). One benefit of such an approach is a 
sharper focus on discrimination and disadvantage. A limitation however, is that the 
emphasis on looking outside oneself to understand identity differences does not provide 
an opportunity for learning to see oneself as a part of that picture. 

In addition to windows. Style also offers the metaphor of “mirrors” as necessary 
to developing inclusive curricula. This is particularly helpful in thinking about students 
who are members of historically disadvantaged groups who need to see their own lives 
and experiences reflected in and affirmed by the curriculum as they also look outward to 
understanding those different from themselves. The limitation of this metaphor, in 
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thinking about those who live with identity privilege, is that we have always seen images 
of ourselves reflected in the dominant curriculum. Further, such unmediated images 
continue to blind us to the distorted reality of our own privilege. Even with the best of 
intentions, if we fail to develop the lens through which to see this privilege, we will 
reinscribe the dominance of the center. 

For those of us who are members of historically advantaged groups, looking 
through windows to gain perspectives on experiences of those different from ourselves, 
must be accompanied by mechanisms that will de-center our own privileged positions. 
We need to develop a lens that incorporates the ability to sharpen the focus at a distance 
(difference) while simultaneously honing the focus on what is near (ourselves) in relation 
to “others” at a distance (privilege/oppression). Such an endeavor requires the 
development of a lens through which to see privilege — and importantly, the development 
of strategies for sustaining the focus of that lens. 

Gaming & Sustaining a Focus on Privilege 

For me white privilege has turned out to be an elusive and fugitive subject. 

The pressure to avoid it is great, for in facing it I must give up the myth of 

meritocracy. (McIntosh, 1989, p. 2) 

What are forces that shape a lens through which to see one’s privilege? There are 
many. Autobiographical factors, catalytic world or community events, cognitive 
development, exposure to alternative discourses and conceptual tools for understanding 
privilege and oppression are a few of many forces for understanding identity privilege. 
What forces can serve as impediments to examining one’s privilege? Like facilitating 
forces, these are complex and unpredictable. However, based on our experiences with 
the faculty development initiative, we know the following were common impediments to 
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our process: lack of time and attention; perceived lack of formal rewards; lack of 
knowledge base — feelings of self-doubt about one’s expertise; and perceived risks to job 
security, collegiality and teaching effectiveness. 

What are some viable approaches to constructing the lens and sustaining the focus 
for faculty and students who are privileged? Here are some responses to this question 
based on my faculty development experiences thus far: 

• Promote imderstanding about the concept of privilege through focused 
reading, discussion and writing (see appendix for list of sources). 

• Place a spotlight on whiteness to expose its socially constructed dominance. 

• Similarly, interrogate heterosexuality, masculinity, middle-class status, 
Christianity, and ablebodiness to expose the dominance of these categories. 

• Avoid pitfalls of intellectualizing — make it personal! Incorporate self- 
reflection with a focus on privilege. 

• Unravel discourses and epistemological positions that can reinforce denial of 
privilege (i.e. myth of meritocracy, rugged individualism, Cartesian dualism). 

• Develop intrinsic and extrinsic reinforcement for maintaining a focus on 
privilege. For example, grants that require accountability, presenting about 
your efforts at conferences and in other arenas. 

• Work to build trust and risk-taking within the faculty group and classroom. 

As Beverly Daniel Tatum reminds us. 

In order for there to be meaningful dialogue, fear, whether of anger 
or isolation must give way to risk and trust. A leap of faith must 
be made. It is not easy and requires being willing to push past 
one’s fear” (2002, p. 1 1 9). 
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• Do not divorce understanding from accountability. Reinforce the need to take 
action in response to one’s privileged positioning. 

• Focus on privilege as an essential tool for dismantling oppression. 

• Develop an ethic of loving accountability for helping self and others to take 
daily action to deconstruct privilege and reconstruct broader based systems of 
power. 

• Establish a network of allies for support. 

• Learn about the journeys others have taken to enact anti-racist whiteness and 
other allied positions. 

• Focus on what members of privileged groups can gain by acknowledging and 
working to dismantle their unearned advantage. 

Summing Up 

Unless we as educators re-open our own backgrounds to look anew at how 

we were schooled to deal with diversity and cormection, we will be unable 

to create school climates and curriculum which more adequately equip 

today’s students to do so (McIntosh & Style, 2001). 

The work involved in “looking anew” is considerable. While at times the work 
can seem daunting, and the power of privilege and conferred dominance can easily 
seduce us into a state of complacency, we must remain vigilant in our efforts to “unpack 
our invisible knapsacks.” However, it’s not only the unpacking that matters, “it is what 
we do with the knowledge and understanding that matters” (Wise, 2002, p. 108). 

Working to bring voice to the silences of white privilege in predominantly white 
educational environments presents particular challenges. The same can be said for 
exposing the silences of male dominance in a predominantly male arena, or the unearned 
assets of heterosexual privilege in an environment where few, if any, GLBT individuals 
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are visible and so on with other dominant identity categories. The denial of privilege in 
such arenas can be more easily dismissed or ignored. As such, the work of exposing the 
harmful effects of privilege in such arenas can feel isolating and exhausting. Those of us, 
who see ourselves in such a place, may find strength in reflecting on the example of allies 
involved in civil rights struggles throughout history. We might also remember, as Beverly 
Daniel Tatum (1999) points out, “...how desperate White students are for positive images 
of whiteness” (p. 56) and how young boys are yearning for more nurturing images of 
masculinity and so forth. Further, we can continue to remind each other of what is to be 
gained “when whites, heterosexuals, and men join the movement against privilege and 
oppression, they can begin to undo the cost of participating in an oppressive system as the 
dominant group (Johnson, 2001, p. 169). I am hopeful that our work at the University of 
Maine continues to challenge us individually and as a faculty group. I am hopeful that 
we will work to become less comfortable in our work — that we will support each other in 
bringing voice to the silences, expressing our outrage in the face of conferred dominance 
and oppression, and finding productive ways to channel positive anger into productive 
curricular and institutional change. Eventually, I hope we can add our story to those of 
other change agents who have served as examples of courage and sources of energy for 
unraveling systems of privilege and oppression. 
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